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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



JUNE, 1855. 



ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

BY HON. WILLIAM JAY. 

The Eastern War an Argument for the Cause of Peace. 
Gentlemen of the American Peace Society : 

We are associated to resist and, if possible, to change 
the false but common opinion, that human slaughter is essen- 
tial to human safety and happiness ; and we freely denounce, 
as abominable in the sight of God, much that the world 
honors and rewards. Surely from gentlemen thus claiming 
and exercising the right of free thought and free speech, I 
shall not ask in vain for patience and forbearance, should 
some of my subsequent remarks be deemed inconsistent with 
the popular ideas of patriotism. I shall be more unreserved 
in the expression of my sentiments, from the recollection 
that the Society will share no portion of their responsi- 
bility. 

The tempest which deluged the field of Waterloo with 
blood, was succeeded by a calm which, for its duration and 
beneficent influence on human progress and happiness, is 
without example in the history of our race. The ferocious 
passions engendered by a long and almost universal war, 
were allayed. The ingenuity and energy heretofore exert- 
ed in slaughter and devastation, were directed to enterprises 
of public utility. Commerce, released from the fetters of 
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blockades, and convoys, and hostile cruisers, distributed 
throughout the world the products of every clime, adminis- 
tering to the wants and pleasures of the whole family of 
man. Science and art, availing themselves of the, quiet and 
leisure afforded by peace, effected achievements on which 
we gaze with delighted astonishment. Above all, the ex- 
pansive love taught and excited by the gospel of our Saviour, 
devised and adopted new and efficient means for relieving 
the indigent, instructing the ignorant, and illuminating with 
the light of Christianity the dark corners of the earth. In 
the meantime, freedom and humanity made vast progress, 
despotism relaxed its sternness, representative governments 
were established, the administration of the law was re- 
formed, treason virtually ceased to be expiated on the scaf- 
fold, and justice and reason were gradually controlling and 
directing the exercise of arbitrary power. Fitful and local 
irruptions of the war-spirit did indeed occur ; but, like pass- 
ing clouds, they only intercepted for a moment the genial 
light and heat with which peace was vivifying and blessing 
the earth. The hope began to be indulged, that the increas- 
ing intelligence of the masses, and their enlarged influence, 
would in future restrain their rulers from gambling away 
their lives and property for power and territory. The hope 
has proved delusive. Two of the nations most advanced in 
civilization and refinement, resolved to exchange the bless- 
ings of peace for the mourning, lamentation and woe inflict- 
ed by war. Most melancholy and disheartening is the fact, 
that, especially in England, this horrible exchange was 
made, not to gratify the personal ambition and selfishness of 
rulers, but in obedience to popular clamor. 

Let it be admitted that the claims of Russia on Turkey 
were unjust, and her occupation of the Principalities an act 
of war. In vain will this admission be used to justify Eng- 
land and France in invading the territories and slaughtering 
the subjects of Russia, from whom neither professes to have 
suffered the slightest wrong. 
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The alliance between England and France is as marvel- 
lous as its object is reprehensible. But recently the French 
Emperor was' denounced by the almost unanimous voice of 
Great Britain as a cruel, perfidious, perjured usurper. 
Only a little while has passed since the nation felt assured 
that the Nephew was eager to avenge the humiliation of the 
Uncle, and a home army was organized to repel the expect- 
ed hostile invasion. About the same time Protestant Eng- 
land was frenzied by " Papal aggressions." The French 
Emperor, and the Pope of Rome, were bound in a loving em- 
brace. The first had destroyed the Roman republic, re- 
stored the Pope to his capital, replaced the triple crown on 
his head, and given him an army to protect him from his 
own subjects. The Pope, in the fulness of his heart, 
announced that God had himself paid the debt of gratitude 
due by the Church to France, in giving her a ruler in the 
person of Louis Napoleon. These two allied and attached 
despots were together conspiring against the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of Britain, and great was both her alarm and 
her indignation. 

As in dissolving views, an arctic scene of icebergs, and 
ships imprisoned in floes, is suddenly changed into a land- 
scape of tropical verdure and loveliness, so in the twinkling 
of an eye, the terrors and resentments of England were suc- 
ceeded by avowed friendship and anticipated triumph. The 
perjured usurper, just plotting the conquest of Great Britain, 
becomes the good friend of the Queen, her honored guest, 
and her faithful ally ; while the Pope, so recently filled with 
wicked devices, is virtually admitted a member of the part- 
nership which is seeking the humiliation of his most ancient 
and most formidable enemy. Is it possible to add another 
feature that will render 'this alliance still more strange and 
unnatural ? Yes ; its avowed object is to protect the disci- 
ples of the false Prophet, and to secure the permanency of 
their authoxity over the millions of Christians whom they 
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now hold in thraldom. But, in truth, the allies have lav- 
ished their blood and treasure for a higher object than the 
protection of a wretched government and a despicable 
people. Said Lord John Russell in Parliament : " We are 
engaged in a just and necessary war for no immediate ob- 
ject of our own, but to defend an ancient ally, and to main- 
tain the independence of Europe." Said the Bishop of Lon- 
don, at a public meeting : "At the present moment we were 
standing forward in behalf of the liberty of Europe; and 
none could say that we were actuated by selfish purposes, or 
by any desire of aggrandisement." Thus we have it ad- 
mitted by high authority in both Church and State, that 
England did not engage in this war to redress any wrongs 
of her own, nor merely to defend Turkey, in whose behalf 
no treaty obligations required her to take arms. The 
Bishop, more sensitive than his Lordship to the require- 
ments of national morality, does not avow that England is 
about to kill Christians for the benefit of infidels, but con 
fines his justification of the war to its defence of " the liberty 
of Europe." This expression, like that of " maintaining the 
independence of Europe," is merely a new form of the old 
battle-cry, " the balance of power." This cry is founded 
on the theory, that it is dangerous to permit the relative 
strength of the nations of Europe to be changed, lest some 
one of them should conquer all the others. Hence, when a 
nation gains, or is likely to gain, more power than some 
others think safe, it becomes the right and duty of such as 
may hold this opinion, to reduce the power of the growing 
nation by killing its people, firing its cities, and ravaging 
and seizing more or less of its territory ; and this is called 
" maintaining the balance of power" ! 

Never, perhaps, has the Devil lured mankind to blood- 
shed by a dogma more senseless and iniquitous. It will be 
perceived at a glance, that this doctrine of the balance of 
power utterly repudiates all idea of justice as its basis. 
Russia, by the conquest of Turkey, would, in the opinion 
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of England and France, become too powerful ; and, there- 
fore, they interfere by force to prevent such conquest, and 
this they do by taking part with Turkey in the war against 
Russia. Now, it matters not whether in this war Russia or 
Turkey was the aggressor. Be the war on the part of Rus- 
sia just or not, England and France must unite in slaughter- 
ing Russians to preserve the balance of power. All history 
proclaims the exceeding folly of attempting by force to keep 
this balance in equilibrium. Agents beyond the control of 
man have in all ages elevated some nations, and depressed 
others ; and not unfrequently offensive wars have greatly 
added to the power they were intended to crush. The 
world cannot be governed by brute force, and never will it 
submit to a single ruler till He shall come who will reign in 
righteousness. 

The three great objections urged by Peace Societies 
against war, and which virtually include all others, are, 
first, its sinfulness ; secondly, the uncertainty attending its 
operations ; and thirdly, the misery it causes. The present 
war affords a most striking illustration of the truth and force 
of these objections ; and I have, therefore, chosen it for my 
theme on this occasion. 

Few impartial persons will hesitate to admit, that, as 
Russia was guiltless of the slightest wrong against either 
England or France, these last cannot be justified by any 
precept or principle of Christianity in 'desolating her terri- 
tory, and putting her subjects to death. The temper, more- 
over, in which this war was commenced, indicated but little 
sympathy for the sufferings it would occasion, and but little 
sense of the moral responsibility that would attach to the 
authors of these sufferings. In England especially, all par- 
ties — Tories, "Whigs and, Radicals — shouted for war, and 
the departing soldiers were cheered by the thoughtless rab- 
ble in the streets. In London, the war, to use a modern 
expression, was inaugurated by a merry-making, in the form 
of a banquet given under the auspices of the Government, 
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and attended by three Cabinet Ministers, one of whom pre- 
sided at the feast. The banquet was ostensibly a compli- 
ment to Sir Charles Napier, the commander of the Baltic 
fleet, but seems to have been designed to stimulate the mili- 
tary ardor of the nation, and to create a feeling of assured 
victory. The wine flowed ; and jests, and cheers, and 
toasts, with witty speeches, kept the table in a roar, and 
drowned all reflection on the awful realities of the approach- 
ing conflict. The participation in this scene of revelry by 
the Ministers, who, in commencing this war, had virtually 
just signed the death-warrant of multitudes of their fellow- 
men, and doomed still greater multitudes to lamentation and 
wretchedness, reminds us of the incident recorded by the 
sacred historian, that immediately on the despatch of the 
royal decree for putting the Jews to death, " the King and 
Haman sat down to drink." 

After various toasts had been drank, Lord Palmerston 
rose to propose what he called " the toast of the evening " 
— the health of Sir Charles. -This he prefaced with the fol- 
lowing jocular anecdote : " There was a very remarkable 
entertainer of dinner company, called Sir R. Preston, who 
lived in the city, and who, when he gave a dinner at Green- 
wich, after gorging his guests with turtle, used to turn 
round to the waiter, and say, ' Now bring dinner.' Gentle- 
men, we have bad the toasts which correspond with the tur- 
tle ; now let us go to dinner." His Lordship eulogized Sir 
Charles's exploits both as a hero and a farmer ; whereupon 
the Admiral, in a pleasant vein, offered to teach any 
gentleman wishing to learn how to raise early lambs ! 
Sir James Graham, no less disposed for fun than his 
Lordship and the facetious Admiral, remarked, " My gal- 
lant friend says when he goes into the Baltic, he will declare 
war. I, as First Lord of the Admiralty, give him my full 
permission to do so. I hope the war will be short, and that 
it will be sharp. I am sure that, guided by my gallant 
friend, it will be decisive." Sir William Molesworth, 
another member of the Government, yielding to the inspi- 
ration of the moment, ventured to vaticinate as follows ; 
" The gallant admirals present, and their brethren in 
arms, will soon awake the Czar from his dream of vain 
glory, and irresistible might will teach him that he cannot 
break his word with impunity ; will inflict on him well-mer- 
ited chastisement, and make him bitterly repent the wrong 
he has done to a monarch whom England and France are 
bound and resolved to protect." 
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Unhappily it is not given to statesmen and rulers to fore- 
see the result of the wars in which they engage, since such 
a gift would deter the doomed party from joining in a use- 
less and disastrous conflict. Had the spirit of prophecy in- 
deed descended on Sir William, and had he portrayed to 
his astonished and frightened auditors the terrific scenes 
which the war has since presented, it is doubtful whether a 
single soldier would have left England for the shores of the 
Baltic or the Euxine. In those scenes we shall find new 
testimony to the truth and wisdom of our peace principles. 
Said the Duke of Newcastle in Parliament, .striving to 
apologize for the disasters of the Allies : " Events have 
turned out differently from what we expected, in more 
respects than one." A review of some of these unexpected 
events will tend to exhibit the exceeding folly of staking 
national prosperity on the chance of war. 

The allied Baltic fleet, independent of the army of 30,000 
which it carried, was the most formidable armada that ever 
floated on the ocean. It was this " irresistible might,' 
which, according to Sir William Molesworth, was to bring 
the Czar to bitter repentance. Visions of Cronstadt in 
ruins, and St. Petersburg capitulating on the summons of 
" his gallant friend," floated before the seer. The " irre 
sistible might" entered the Baltic early in the spring, spent 
the summer in magnificent yachting, and returned safe in 
the autumn, bringing back its commander with scarcely the 
smell of fire on his garments, and happily with but few 
drops of blood on his hands. A solitary fort on an island 
was knocked down — an achievement which the Czar would 
gladly have accomplished himself for a twentieth part of its 
cost to the Allies. 

After much delay, the allied army reached Greece. Here 
another unexpected event occurred. The Greeks were dis- 
posed to make common cause with Russia against their an- 
cient and detested oppressors ; and, to enforce their neutral- 
ity, a portion of the army was stationed among them. Thus 
one of the early measures of a war waged for the independ- 
ence of Europe, was to crush the independence of a feeble 
State. 

Another event unanticipated by the Ministry, was the 
occurrence of pestilence in the fleet and army. Up to the 
commencement of the present year, 54,736 men had been 
sent from England to the East. Of this multitude of human 
beings, strong in health, and buoyant in hope, about two- 
thirds have died on shipboard or in hospitals, deprived c 
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those comforts and alleviations usually attending a sick bed. 
The sufferings experienced by the British soldiers claim our 
compassion, and the fortitude with which those sufferings 
have been endured demands our admiration ; but let not the 
heart-rending details received from the Crimea excite 
merely a fruitless sympathy. Let them deepen our execra- 
tion of the military spirit, and nerve our endeavors to dispel 
a delusion which thus multiplies and aggravates the miseries 
of our race. 

The freedom of the English press has made us familiar 
with the calamities that have befallen the British troops, 
while the* sufferings of their imperial allies have been con- 
cealed from public notice. Said Mr. Herbert (one of the 
Ministers) in Parliament : " I know that the loss from dis- 
ease was far greater than what we sustained in action." 
The Duke of Newcastle, describing the ravages of the chol- 
era at Varna, declared that " nearly one hundred men, in 
one single night, perished in one ship." 

A few brief extracts from letters in the London journals 
will suffice to give us some idea of the overwhelming 
wretchedness of the British army : 

" Sebastopol, Oct. 30. — Cholera is committing its fatal 
ravages. Nothing that we have yet seen of the disease at 
Varna, in any way prepared us for such a visitation as the 
present. Not a day passes without three or four of the offi- 
cers, and about two hundred of the men, being carried off 
by this terrible disease. Two days ago not less than 16,000 
men were on the sick list, out of an army of now nearly 
30,000 men." 

"Nov. 31. — The cholera has broken out again very 
badly. It seems like murder, sending fresh troops out to 
this climate at this time of the year. The men are in such 
a state of desperation, that they say, when going to the 
trenches, they would rather be shot by the Russians than 
come back to die by inches. Lord Raglan expected to take 
the place at once." 

" Dec. 4. — A staff surgeon declared to me to-day that 
two-thirds of our men would be under the sod before April 
next. Another medical officer told me that the efforts of 
his department were of no avail. All the men that come 
into the hospital die, and we cannot save them. The death 
reports each morning are of fearful magnitude. All the. 
men who go to the hospital die. I went there to-day to see 
that dwelling of death. They lay in a row on the cold, wet 
sod, with their one blanket, finishing off a young life of 
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wretchedness. England has risked her whole army, and 
they are dying in the mud." 

" Balaklava, Dec. 17. — The French are now bringing 
the sick down for us. They brought about 1800 poor men 
the other day who would otherwise have been left in the 
hospital tents at Sebastopol to die, as we had no means of 
moving them." 

" Jan. 1. — Of 40,932 of Lord Raglan's army, 13,419 
were sick or wounded, and fifty died a day." 

"Scutari, Jan. 7. — There are in the hospital here 
4,387." 

" Sebastopol, Jan. 20. — No terms I could use, would 
give even a faint idea of what the sufferings of our troops 
have been, and still are. Hundreds are frost-bitten in their 
hands, and feet, and face. The cholera is still among them, 
and scurvy and dysentery spread more and more each day. 
No materials for fires of any kind are to be found in the 
camp. I am informed that for two whole days, throughout 
the great mass of our lines, not a fire was lit, though the 
mercury stood at nearly 20° below the freezing point." 

Still another unexpected event was the extreme inclem- 
ency of the weather, which greatly aggravated the horrors 
of pestilence, and rendered almost every ailment fatal to the 
unhappy troops, whose only protection from cold and wet 
was the canvas of their tents. To all this were added the 
ravages of the tempest which, on the 30th October, swept 
over the Euxine, in which the Allies are reported to have 
lost 1000 men and 30 vessels, which, with their stores in- 
tended for the army, were valued at five millions of dollars. 

The firm and successful resistance of the garrison of Se- 
bastopol must, also, be added to the number of events unan- 
ticipated by the British Ministers. "We have seen that 
Lord Raglan " expected to take the place at once." Un- 
doubtedly ; and hence it was attacked late in the season, 
without an idea of incurring the horrors and dangers of a 
winter campaign, but in full confidence of acquiring for the 
combined army comfortable winter quarters, whence it 
could sally forth in the spring, conquering and to conquer. 

There is still another to be included in the long cata- 
logue of disastrous events not contemplated by the Duke of 
Newcastle when he with his associates commenced the pres- 
ent war. Had any cautious, doubting guest at the Napier 
banquet intimated, that, in order to inflict the threatened 
chastisement on the Czar, it might possibly be necessary for 
England to seek the aid of foreign mercenaries, with what 
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shouts of indignant derision would the suggestion have 
bean received. Yet so it is. The horrible waste of human 
life ia the British army has led the Government to resort to 
the immoral and disgraceful expedient of offering money to 
foreigners to expose their own lives in killing Russians. 
Whatever may be said of the duty of individuals to fight the 
battles of their own country, certainly the code of Chris- 
tianity affords no justification for suborning men to murder 
others who are guiltless of offence to themselves, or to their 
government. 

In the remarkable and unexpected disasters which have 
befallen the Allies, we behold a most emphatic illustration 
of the force of the objections urged by our Society against 
war, founded on the uncertainty necessarily attending its 
progress and result. We have seen how fully the present 
contest vindicates our opposition to war as a sinful, and also 
as an uncertain, and therefore an unwise arbitrament of 
national disputes. Let us now see what facts we can 
derive from the same source in support of our third argument 
against war, founded on the vast accumulation of human 
misery, of which it is the cause. 

In the few brief extracts already given, we have had 
a glimpse of the terrible sufferings endured by the British 
troops from pestilence and exposure. We will not stop to 
glean horrors from the fertile fields of Alma, Inkermann and 
Balaklava. It is a moderate calculation, that up to the first 
of last January, 30,000 British troops had perished in the 
East. Owing to the restrictions on the French press, no 
accurate estimate can be formed of the loss sustained by the 
imperial army ; but it has unquestionably been deplorably 
great. According to a reported official statement, Russia 
acknowledges that up to the first of January, 29,000 of her 
soldiers had been killed, and 55,304 wounded in battle ; 
while 16,156 have died in hospitals. The wretched Turks, 
in behalf of whom this murderous conflict was ostensibly 
commenced, have borne their full share of its misery. 
In the absence of official statements, we must rely on 
accounts of their sufferings received from the Crimea. Says a 
letter in the London Times, from Balaklava, of December, 
" The mortality among the Turks has now assumed all the 
dimensions of a plague. Every sense is offended and shocked 
by the display, day after day in the streets, of processions 
of men bearing half covered corpses on litters. Yesterday, 
before evening, 70 bodies were carried to their long home, 
and deposited in shallow graves, not above a few inches 
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deep. To-day, the same process is going on." Speaking 
of a Turkish hospital, the same writer says, " You will see 
in one spot and in one instant, a mass of accumulated woes 
that will serve you with night-mares for a life-time. The 
dead laid out as they died, are lying side by side with the 
living, and the latter present a spectacle beyond all imagin- 
ation. The commonest necessaries of an hospital are want- 
ing ; there is not the least attention paid to decency or clean- 
liness ; the stench is appalling. From all I can observe, the 
men die without the least effort being made to save them." 
The agent of the American Bible Society writes from Sebas- 
topol, 24th December, after describing the mortality among 
the English, " With the Turks it is still worse — it amounts 
to a plague among them. They are dying by fifties, emaci- 
ated and loathsome in the extreme. It is dreadful to 
behold." 

No comments are necessary to picture to your imagination 
the agonies of mind and body which ushered to the grave 
these multitudes of Russians, French, English and Turks, 
nor the wailings and anguish of the still greater multitudes 
of their surviving friends and relations. Verily, the record 
of this horrible war is, like the Prophet's roll, written with- 
in and without, with lamentations, and mourning, and woe. 

But amid disaster and mortification, British pride is con- 
soled by what it is pleased to call British valor. If there be 
honor in physical courage, it is an honor which unquestion- 
ably belongs to the British army, both officers and privates ; 
but it is an honor they have in common with the great mass 
of mankind, and with many of the vilest of our race. 
Pirates, highwaymen, and the most atrocious criminals, have 
in all ages and nations exhibited feats of courage and reck- 
lessness, unsurpassed even in the Crimea. If, however, true 
honor be found in the approbation of infinite wisdom and 
goodness, that approbation must be conferred on dispositions 
and conduct far different from such as we are accustomed to 
attribute to that evil and malignant Spirit who is equally 
the enemy of God and man. Let us see then by what com- 
parisons the British heroes are wont to illustrate the bravery 
of themselves and their enemies. Says one of them, describ- 
ing his own exploits in battle, " I never certainly felt less 
fear in my life than I did at that time ; and I hope God will 
forgive me, for I felt more like a devil than a man." Says 
another, speaking of the courage of the Russians, "They 
threw themselves on our bayonets like so many hell-hounds." 
A third, describing a bombardment, declares, " No words of 
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mine could do justice to such a pandemonium." Another 
says of the bombardment, "It quite realized my idea of hell 
broke loose." Still another speaks of being surrounded 
"with every instrument which the devilish ingenuity of man 
could devise for the purpose of mutual destruction." Not a 
sentence from these military writers has met my eye, des- 
cribing the scenes they have witnessed on the field of battle, 
and which have excited their admiration, as celestial, ange- 
lic or god-like. Most emphatically do the horrible details 
which have lately harrowed our feelings, bear witness to the 
truth of Sir Henry Smith's confession, L 'It must be admitted, 
that ours is a damnable profession." 

But, in all seriousness, is no honor due to courage 1 Much 
to that which is moral, but none to such as is merely animal. 
The first springs from motives and principles which God 
approves, and angels admire. The last is a quality possessed 
by many brutes, and which in man is perfectly compatible 
with vice and crime, and is frequently hightened by a 
sottish disregard to the will of the Deity, and a stupid 
indifference to the realities of the unseen world. 

While we cannot unite in the plaudits bestowed on those 
who, in seeking to take the lives of others, have been reck- 
less of their own, we rejoice to know that the present war 
has called into action heroes whose bravery cannot be char- 
acterised by epithets and similies drawn from the regions of 
sin and unending woe. To the honor of British virtue and 
British piety, men have been found to defy the frowns of 
power, and the scoffs of the multitude, and to proclaim aloud 
in the ears of an excited people that they were waging a 
foolish and a wicked war. The English Peace Society have 
been faithful to their holy mission. Cobden, so lately the 
observed of all observers ; Cobden, the admired and beloved 
of the people for having by his zeal and energy giveii them 
cheap bread, has offered his popularity at the shrine of duty, 
and has boldly rebuked the madness of the people, and the 
folly of their rulers. Bright has bearded the ministry in 
Parliament, by denouncing their conduct as false and unjust ; 
and through the press, and in popular harangues, has invoked 
popular indignation against himself by the utterance of most 
unpopular truths, and by calling the attention of his country- 
men to the shame and disaster resulting from a contest com- 
menced without cause, and conducted without judgment. 
To the praise of British freedom, existing not in the vapid 
declamations of venal, false-hearted demagogues, but in deed 
and in truth, no reptile Grand Jury has, under the mask 
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of patriotism, attempted to stifle freedom of speech by indict- 
ing Bright and his associates for sedition ; nor has the 
Queen or her Ministers dared to accuse them of treason in 
giving "aid and comfort" to the enemy. These fearless 
champions of justice and humanity are indeed subjected now 
to scoffs, and sneers, and insults ; yet, more happy than a 
brave countryman of theirs in less favored times, they are 
shielded by the present free Constitution of Britain from 
legal and official persecution, and like him will receive a 
future reward for their allegiance to the Higher Law. A 
British hero of a prior age, setting at defiance an iniqui- 
tous act of Parliament, exclaimed, "I can suffer, but I can- 
not obey." With a courage and indomitable fortitude 
before which the vaunted bravery of the Crimea grows pale, 
he consented to be ridiculed as a fanatic, stigmatized as a 
rebel and a traitor, insulted by judges and other minions of 
power, and to be for twelve years the tenant of a prison, 
rather than outrage his own convictions of duty. Unsub- 
dued by suffering, he devoted the energies of his powerful 
intellect to the good of his fellow men, and from his prison 
cell sent forth a book which has commanded the admiration 
of the world, and which to this day is giving light and 
instruction to countless multitudes. No one now speaks of 
him but in the accents of praise ; and the British nation has 
recently atoned in part for the indignities poured on this 
fanatic, rebel and traitor, by placing in its magnificent Par- 
liament House the statue of John Bunyan. 

I have already intimated that I should offer some remarks 
which would not probably be acceptable to all my hearers. 
I should be unworthy of the place with which I am honored, 
should I attempt to propitiate popular prejudices, either by 
exaggerating the faults of other nations, or by shrinking 
from exposing those of my own. The sympathies of a com- 
mon humanity, and the obligations of a common religion 
require us, as far as we are able, to do good to all mankind 
by removing the evils which impair their welfare. British 
and American Christians are sending missionaries into the 
dark corners of the earth, to turn the inhabitants from the 
evil of their ways, and to prostrate in the dust their altars 
and their gods. Surely these Christians are equally bound 
to condemn and, if possible, to reform what is wrong in each 
other. Many of the worthies of England and Scotland, both 
men and women, have called our attention to the abominations 
in the midst of us. God bless them for their fidelity. Let 
us imitate their example, and urge on them- the duty of put- 
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ting a speedy end to an iniquitous war. It is equally true 
of nations, as of individuals, that all hare sinned. All human 
goodness is but comparative. Although politicians of a cer- 
tain class may deem it expedient to vilify Great Britain, yet 
it remains an historical truth, that within the present cen- 
tury, no other nation has surpassed her in extending human 
freedom, and diffusing the light and blessings of Christianity. 
It is indeed one of the lamentable consequences of the war 
she is waging, that its folly and injustice, together with the 
degrading alliance which seduced her from the path of honor 
and Christian consistency, all tend to weaken her moral 
influence, and thus to diminish her capacity for benefitting 
mankind by her influence and example. Let us beware, how- 
ever, lest, while contemplating her present folly and guilt, 
we complacently thank God that we are wiser and better 
than she is. Let us rather confess and lament our own 
wickedness. Let us not illustrate the sinfulness of war by 
examples drawn only from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Let us not shrink from comparing our own conduct with that 
of Great Britain ; and, should the comparison result in wound- 
ing our vanity and self-love, we may be assured that the 
infliction will prove most excellent surgery. 

It must be admitted, that the British Government drew 
the sword with reluctance. At least a whole year was 
spent in negotiation before a blow was struck. The whole 
subject was fully discussed both in Parliament, and by the 
press ; and the opponents of the war had full opportunity of 
assigning the reasons of their dissent. Very different was 
the course pursued by the American Government in regard to 
the Mexican war. After measures had been adroitly taken 
to render a collision between the troops of the two countries 
almost inevitable, the President one morning sent a message 
to Congress, informing them that' the Mexicans had shed 
American blood on American soil. The fact was, as it af- 
terward appeared, that a party of our soldiers, in a territory 
claimed and possessed by the Mexicans, had attacked a 
Mexican corps, and that in the encounter, some of the as- 
sailants had been killed. In a few hours after the receipt 
of the message, without the slightest inquiry into the truth 
of the President's averment, without a particle of evidence 
that the Mexican Government had ordered, justified, or even 
knew of the alleged offence, without even reading the official 
despatch from the army, and without permitting any debate, 
the House of Representatives passed a bill declaring that 
wax existed by the act of Mexico. On the following day the 
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Senate concurred ; and thus, in less than forty-eight hours, 
an act bearing falsehood on its face, and dooming thousands 
and tens of thousands to misery and death, was enrolled 
among the statutes of the United States with less delibera- 
tion and inquiry than a felon could be tried, convicted and 
sentenced in any of our courts. 

As we have seen, the war waged by England is for an ob- 
ject in which she has no exclusive interest. She seeks no 
acquisition of territory, and asks no concessions to herself. 
Mexico was our neighbor, a sister Republic, and poor, dis- 
tracted and feeble. She had territory we coveted, and had 
in vain attempted to buy. After our money had been re- 
jected, like Ahab Ave killed and took possession. And for 
what did we covet this territory ? Numerous were the 
avowals on the floor of Congress and elsewhere, that the 
territory was wanted to enlarge the area of human bond- 
age ! 

Our sympathy for the heart-rending sufferings of the 
British troops, has not been chilled by reports of barbarities 
committed by them. The bombardment of a hospital is the 
only act of cruelty not sanctioned by the laws of war, with 
which they are charged ; and even this is said to have occurred 
under the belief that the building was in fact a depot of mili- 
tary stores. It should be recollected that the hospital in 
Vera Cruz was also shelled, and women and even infants 
horribly mangled. In neither case, have we reason to be 
lieve, was the catastrophe intended. But unhappily for the 
reputation of our arms, the annals of our war with Mexico 
are stained with many atrocious crimes and massacres rarely, 
it is to be hoped, paralleled in modern warfare. This is 
not the place to enter into details ; it is sufficient for the 
proof of my assertion, to refer to the manly, honest and in- 
dignant rebuke of these enormities, in official papers of 
Generals Kearney and Taylor. 

During the long peace enjoyed by Great Britain after the 
battle of Waterloo, vast progress was made in the exten- 
sion of civil and religious liberty, and the reformation of 
ancient abuses. It is much to be feared, that this progress 
will now be arrested by the habits of haughty command and 
submissive obedience required and engendered by war. 
Already have the ministry announced, that their promised 
extension of suffrage will be postponed on account of the 
existing hostilities. Did our Mexican war inspire us with 
new zeal in behalf of the great truth of the Declaration of 
Independence ? Let the legislation of 1850 and 1854, in 
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contempt of human rights and human happiness, answer the. 
question. 

In vain will the advocates of war attempt to prove it the 
friend and guardian of freedom. On the contrary, it is the 
instrument by which tyranny and oppression are ever estab 
lished and maintained. Some few instances may indeed be 
found in which a resort to arms has resulted in a popular 
government. But in most cases liberty so acquired has not 
been permanent. In 1848, Europe was convulsed by military 
insurrections aiming at popular liberty. In every instance 
the conflict terminated in giving new energy to arbitrary 
power. Twice has a Bepublic been forcibly established in 
France ; and twice have the people, wearied with anarchy, 
and the tyranny of demagogues, sought protection for life 
and property from an imperial despot. 

The very profession of a soldier, even when temporarily 
assumed by the militia, is adverse to the spirit of liberty. 
Instant and unlimited obedience suspends, for the time, rea- 
son, and conscience, and humanity. The streets of Boston 
lately witnessed a formidable array of dragoons, artillery 
and infantry, all armed for deadly combat, and ready at 
command to shed American blood on American soil ; yes, 
the blood of such of their fellow citizens as were known to 
be zealous • friends of liberty, and the inalienable rights of 
man. Ah ! these republican soldiers had been converted 
into the body guard of a slave catcher, and were aiding him 
to surrender an innocent native-born American to an un- 
mitigated despotism. 

True liberty springs not from skilful and successful mili- 
tary operations, but from great moral principles ; and these 
principles are inculcated, not at the cannon's mouth, but by 
peaceful discussion, and patient passive resistance to wrong. 
The love of personal freedom is a passion, shared alike by 
the good and the vile ; while a disinterested regard for the 
rights and liberties of others, is not the product of the bat- 
tle fiald, but the fruit of a heart purified by influences from 
above. Hence in all ages loud but irreligious declaimers 
for the rights of the people have generally been found ready, 
when opportunity offered, either to seize the reins of govern- 
ment themselves, or to sell their services to any able to pur- 
chase them. History bears testimony to tha fact, that from 
the earliest times the military profession has furnished much 
the largest portion of the oppressors, tyrants and usurpers 
who have afflicted mankind. Political liberty will not, can- 
not flourish except in the presence of a pervading moral 
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sense ; and when it happens to fall to the lot of a .corrupt 
people, it soon passes into anarchy, and thence into despot- 
ism. False alike is the patriotism that rejects the obliga- 
tions of religion, and the statesmanship which confides the 
prosperity and liberty of a nation to the guardianship of the 
sword. Individual and public happiness are both identified 
with obedience to the divine commands — commands which, 
being dictated by infinite wisdom and goodness, must of ne- 
cessity be conducive to the highest expediency. 



REPORT. 

The Cause of Peace is now passing through its severest trial. The war 
n the East between nations possessed, in all, of more population, wealth and 
power than ancient Rome could boast even in the zenith of her greatness 
has already diffused its evils more or less over the whole earth. We need 
not pause here to dwell on these evils; but we can hardly refrain from a 
passing allusion to its malign influence on our cause in both hemispheres. 
It has waked the war-demon from the partial repose of nearly forty years 
and sent him forth to breathe his spirit anew into the mass of the people 
through Christendom, and thus to produce almost everywhere a state of 
mind exceedingly unfavorable to the present success of our efforts. It in- 
creases our difficulties, while it diminishes our power to overcome them. 
It strengthens the skepticism, always too prevalent, in regard to the possi- 
bility of averting the terrible scourge of war. It thins our ranks, far more 
than it weakens our real strength, by the defection or temporary paralysis 
of those fair-weather friends who were drawn into co-operation with us 
more by a blind, unreasoning sympathy than by any intelligent convictions 
of duty ; amiable but superficial men who had never counted the full cost 
of our struggle with this giant evil of the world, but strangely imagined 
that the Leviathan of war might be tamed by the chloroform of a mere- 
ly sentimental philanthropy. 

The evils to our cause from the war now in progress, are too manifold 
for minute specification. It diverts public attention from our arguments 
for peace, and engrosses it with pleas and motives for war. It shuts or 
hardens the general mind against our appeals. The chief influences of the 
day it turns into the channels of war, and sets them adrift on its maddened 
waves. It subsidizes almost everything to its own purposes, — palace and 
cottage, state and church, platform and pulpit, press and parliament. We 
see its malign influence everywhere. The whole atmosphere of society is 



